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Looking Back 


About a mile east from Crook's 
Corner on Wrentham Street in 
South Bellingham is Rakeville. 
This name came about because of 
a rake factory once located in 
that arem owned by Jerald O. 
Wilcox. He began this business 
(S42 in +866 and later expanded to 
agricultural tools and cards for 
woolen mills. About twenty men 
ere employed there and the pro- 
ucts of this factory were ship- 
Oo many countries. 


Mr. Wilcox had three wives be- 
fore he died on September 1h, 
1891. He was 91 years old. His 
son took over the business and 
was the last to operate the bus- 
iness. He died in 19l2. All 
are buried in the Rakeville 
Cemetery on Lake Street. 


The building then was used by 
Alfred Lyman from Clinton, 
Mass. for a silver plating bus- 
iness, after Wilcox's son gave 
up the factory. The building 
burned down in 1905 or 1906 
while it was being used for 
silver plating. 


In the pictures, the Wilcox home is shown am is still standing. Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Trahan kindly supplied us with this picture as well as the 
one of the Wilcox Barn across the street. The truck in front of the barn 
was owned by Henry LaPlante. Looking closely at the right side of the 
ouse picture can be seen Lea LaPlante and her daughter, Eleanor Majeau. 
ey are the grandmother and mother of Mrs. Robert Trahan who now live in 
his house. The factory was located behind the barn. 


JOHN 
MARSH, 
the 

Great 
Interpreter 


HE British found him skulking about the out- 

skirts of their garrison at Quebec. He had the 
appearance of an Indian: there was the black hair 
and the weathered copper skin. They questioned him, 
but he was silent. When he did speak, it was only to 
the Iroquois chieftains, who were allies of the British 
forces, and it was in the Indian tongue. He didn't 
hedge with the chiefs. He told them what they were 
trying to learn; he spoke of the Long House, of the 
secret brotherhood, and of the third degree — mat- 
‘ters that usually were known only to Indians. But he 
managed to keep his identity a secret. 

The Iroquois were adamant in declaring that he 
was an Indian; no white man could ever know of 
these things! But the prisoner had blue eyes — a 
circumstance which aroused strong suspicions among 
the British. When the Indians had to admit that they 
had never heard of a red man with eyes of such a 
color, the British officers decided that the prisoner 
must be a clever imposter. They felt certain that he 
must be a part of Arnold’s expedition, encamped on 
the Plains of Abraham, and therefore sentenced him 
to be executed as a spy. 

A few days later the garrison was brought to full 
attention, the firing squad was in readiness, and the 
drums beat a slow muffled roll. But when they went 
to the prisoner’s quarters to fetch him, the Indian 
with the blue eyes had escaped, leaving no trace. 

This was John Marsh Jr., — according to some 
sources, the “secret scout” of Arnold’s Expedition — 
born in Bellingham, Massachusetts on July 24, 1751. 
His heritage was that of a white man, but he early 
mastered the forest skills and language of the Indians, 
and he knew the Maine wilderness as well as the 
red men did. Known in his time as “The Interpreter,” 
John Marsh has remained uncelebrated in history, 
yet his wilderness exploits crival those of another 
frontiersman, Daniel Boone. 

In 1774, a year before his activities with Benedict 
Arnold’s expedition, young Marsh guided two men 
up the Penobscot River to its convergence with the 
Stillwater. Here the two men, Jeremiah Colburn and 
Joshua Eayres, erected two log houses, the first build- 


ings of what was to be the village of Orono. Young 
John Marsh became a close friend of the great Tar- 
rantine chief Orono, who adopted him as a }lood 
brother, sponsored his initiation into the secrets of 
the Long House rituals and the lore of the woods 
and encouraged and aided his fluency in the lan- 
guage of the Penobscot tribes, with whom Marsh 
lived, hunted and later traded. 

Marsh “entered on” Arumshungan (now Marsh) 
Island at Orono on November 28, 1777, and settled 
upon a lot, including a mill privilege, as a farm for 
‘himself. In the following year, 1778, Marsh married 
Sarah, twenty-one-year-old daughter of Jeremiah Col- 
burn, formerly of Dunstable, Massachusetts, and 
built a log house on the island in which their oldest 
son, Samuel Marsh, was born in 1779. 

Prior to these events, Marsh’s command of Indian 


'skills and language had led to his service in the 
Revolutionary War on several important occasions. 
At Aukpaque, New Brunswick on June 9, 1777, 
Colonel John Allan (Down East, July 1967) en- 
gaged him as a messenger up and down the St. John 
River, and also as a guide for men and provisions 
moving to and from Machias. In addition, Marsh car- 
ried dispatches from Colonel Allan to the Massachu- 
setts General Court, traveling by way of the Schoodic 
|Lakes, thence down the Passadumkeag and the Pe- 
nobscot to Penobscot Falls. The good will generated 
by John Marsh was an advantage which aided Colonel 
Allan’s recruitment of 10,000 Indian warriors to the 
_American cause during the Revolution. 

Around 1779, British efforts to capture Marsh be- 

came so strong along the Penobscot that he took his 
'wife and son for safety to Camden, where a second 
‘son, Benjamin, was born on October 29, 1780. But 
| by 1783 the Marsh family again was settled in Orono 
on Marsh Island, which Chief Orono sold to him on 
‘July 8 of that year in exchange for a token payment 
of thirty bushels of corn. 
_ That transaetion apparently aroused the envy of 
‘other settlers, who sought to dispossess Marsh of the 
jisland, on the unauthenticated grounds that he had 
icheated the Indians. In 1793 Marsh took steps to 
| secure his title by addressing a petition to the General 
‘Court. His petition was heard favorably, and Marsh 
‘Island was granted to him by Resolve on June 24, 
11795. 

John and Sarah Marsh raised a family of eleven 
children, but it is recorded that they had a total of 
thirteen, the fourth and twelfth of whom are believed 
‘to have died at birth. Of the living children, seven 
were boys and four were girls. Two of the boys be- 


‘came Methodist preachers and. the youngest girl, 


Elizabeth, married Stephen Russell, a son of Jacob 
Russell; one of the first white men to settle in Bangor. 

Little is known of John Marsh’s life for about nine- 
teen years. But at the outbreak of the War of 1812 a 
courier, carrying royal dispatches to Quebec, was 
‘halted on a lonely road as shadowy figures leaped 
from the woods and brought the messenger and his 
thorse to a halt. The startled messenger remembered 
'that_Indians comprised the party, but most of all he 


recalled that one member of the band was dressed 
as a frontiersman, and that it was he who demandcd 
the leather pouch that the courier had in his pos- 
session. At first the courier had thought the frontiers- 
man to be an Indian until he saw two blue eyes, as 
cold and as bright as twinkling stars on a winter's 
night. 

The frontiersman examined the contents of the 
pouch and a grin brought deep wrinkles to his dark 
features. Then, as suddenly as they had appeared, 
the figures melted back into the forest, leaving the 
courier alone in the silence of the woods. 

Reports soon circulated that the United States 
government was in possession of England’s plans to 
invade the country by way of Canada and that one 
John Marsh, known as “The Interpreter,” in company 
with some of his Penobscot friends, had been in- 
strumental in relieving the royal government's courier 
of these plans. 

That was the last appearance of John Marsh in pub- 
lic life. Two years later, in 1814, he died at the age 
of sixty-five and was greatly mourned by the Penob- 
scot Nation as well as his own people. His wife, 
Sarah, outlived him by twenty-seven years. 

— Albion Ende 


We are greatly indebted to Mr. and Mrs. 
Forsberg of Upton for the preceding 
story. 


The grandfather of the hero of this 
story, also named John Marsh, was one 
of the original petitioners founding 
the Town of Bellingham. 


So in the little island. of Marsh, which 
was named after a Bellingham boy, in 
the Penobscot River at Orono where the 
University of Maine is located, foot- 
steps of a boy from our town trod as 
well as farmed and shared his life 

with the American Indians. This same 
Bellingham boy also contributed great- 
ly in the fight for independence of 

our nation, 


still 


Bellingham Center 


; 


tit 1 


at intersection of Route 140 and 126 in May of 1932. 


Bellingham Has A $7,000 


Anniversary Problem 


BELLINGHAM The 
chairman of the Bellingham 
Historical Commission last 
night, informed the selectmen 
several contractors have not 
been paid for services rendered 
during the town’s 250th 
anniversary celebration. 

Edward Sawyer, who said he 
mentioned the outstanding bills 
in the interest of the town, also 
claimed no final report had been 
made by the Anniversary 
committee and questioned the 
selectmen as to the proper 
course of action. 

The money owned, about $7,000 
cannot be reimbursed by the 
state, according to Town Counsel 
Lee G. Ambler, who informed 
Saywer of this after the 
selectmen had asked for an 
opinion. 

Lawrence J. Cibley, town 
moderator and a former 


our town, 


We are, 
or more, 


member of the Anniverssary 
committee, countered Saywer’s 
charge that no report had been 
filed and informed the meeting 
the Anniversary Corp., not the 
committee, was supposed to, and 
did, make a report. 


“IT realize we went beyond: 


what we intended to spend but 
the $20,000 worth of fun we had 
was worth it,’’ Cibley said. 
Sawyer later said he and 
Cibley had spoken after the 
meeting and may request a 
permit for a July 4 celebration to 


pay off the bills. 
ibley will also attend the 
next Historical Commission 


meeting scheduled for Oct. 1. 


From the Editor 


As seen in the accompanying article, 
Bellingham has not been fair to its 

creditors. Through a series of mis- 
fortunes, the 250th Anniversary Com- 
mitte has been unable to meet all of 
it's obligations. 


Now what has this to do with the 

Bellingham Historical Commission? 
We were not in existence at that 

time and none of our members were 
involved in the 250th Anniversary 
Committee and is perheps, none of 
our: business. But, 


something to clear the name of our town and we of the 


Historical Commission have taken on the task, 
even though the celebration was a loss financially, 


it 


WAS a great celebration and the largest ever held in 


something to be proud of, 


therefore, appealing to the people of Bellingham to donate a dollar 
toward the payment of these bills. 


This is a very small amount, 


but if everyone of us pitched in, it would go far in correcting this wm- 
fortunate circumstance, 


Please send your donations to the Bellingham Historical Commission, Belling- 


ham, Mass. 
Hall, 


Comments. 


If you prefer, 


leave them in the Selectmen's Office in the Town 
All donations will be acknowledged in future issues of the Crimpville 
The Historical Commission will turn over all donations to the 


Town Treasurer earmarked for payment of these bills. 


and his wife Edna had two children, 
A picture of the old farm house is shown which was taken in January of 1958. 


It was located on Hartford Avenue near the North Bellingham Cemetery. 


Phyllis and Janet. 


JOURNEY TO YESTERDAY 


In children's stories we have of- 
heard of Farmer Brown. In Bell- 
ingham, this was no fable as we 
did indeed have a Farmer Brown. 

He was a well-known farmer in this 
area and his name was Arthur 
Brown. At one time, he raised 
cows in addition to his garden 
products and delivered milk in the 
North Bellingham section of town 
in a horse and wagon. He was al- 
ways the first to have corn-on- 
cob at his road-side stand. de 

All are still living 


A ga 


station is now located on the site and there are rumors that a new shopping 
center may be built there sometime in the future. 


someone has to do 


After all, 


A Scented, Sudsy Part of Americana 


e SOAP TAKES THE CA 


: a GOLD WATCH® 

* Really this ts GRAND- Why 
. the SOAP itself was worth 
doublethecostof Purchase 


by Art and Jewel Umberger 

“Our product keeps skin 
soft and white, cures 
chapped hands, far exceeds 
any soap on the market. It is 
a combination of the purest 


and most delicate detersive’ 


ingredients with refined 
vegetable oils and 
chemically pure glycerin, 
the whole transfused with 
the refreshing and 
delightsome qualities and 
odors of Florida water’’. 
Were these remarks taken 
from a recent T.V. com- 
mercial? No, they are ad- 
vertising words of a century 
ago taken from old soap 
trade cards. The folks ‘way 
back then had a line that 


rivaled advertising of today-- _— 


and they’ gave 
premiums, too. 

Few of the actual old soaps 
can be found today. 
Occasionally, someone does 
find bars with wrappers or 
boxes. Recently some bars of 
soap were found in an old 
store. One soap was labeled 
‘‘Barrel Soap’’ and the 
opened box revealed a bar of 
soap in barrel shape. This is 
an unusual find but does not 
occur often- enough for 
anyone to make a hobby of 
soap collections. Everyone 
can collect the soap trade 
cards. They are among the 
most prevalent of all the 
advertising cards. They 
portray a pleasurable pic- 
ture of our past. 

Soaps fell into two 
categories: laundry and 
toilet. The toilet soaps were 
scented or medicated. The 
-scent was predominately 
floral; the medication was 
often pine and tar or carbolic 
acid compounds. Laundry 
soap had the old lye soap 
smell and the ingredients 
were not as refined as the 
aromatic toilet soap. 

The soap manufacturers 
must have spent hours 
contemplating names, 
especially for their rose- 
scented soaps. There were 
‘ambrosial names such as: 
Blush Rose, Roseine, Dutch 


away 


DAVIDS PRIZE SOAP COMPANY, Nev Vark City, (top) offered as 


es . 


aD ‘ae NB. WHITE SWAN SOAP. is rat Best 


‘ & CHEAPEST, FOR ALL USESS : 


giveaways on June 20, 1882, a variety of presents including 30 gold 
watches, a team of road horses, and one brick house and lot in New 


York City. ‘‘20 wrappers a ticket; 100 wrappers 6 tickets; every tic- 
WHITE SWAN SOAP, Rochester, 


ket an even chance’’. 


New York, 


(bottom) urged its customers to mail 50 wrappers ‘‘and we will send 


you free one of our new French Olographs’’. 


Pictures and cards 


were the most popular premiums offered by the soap companies. 


Rose, Rose of Sharon, Jap 
Rose, Wild Rose, Rose of 
Seville, Amole Rose, Rose 
Reine, Rosodora, Tuberose, 
June Rose and Savon Rose. 

Violet-scented soaps ran a 
close second with: Violet De 
Lorme, Sweet Violet, Vestal 
Violet, Violet De Parme and 
Violet Monad. 

Other flower names _in- 
clude Pansy Blossom, Blue 
Bells, Honeysuckle, 
Heliotrope, Autumn 
Flowers, Lilac, Daisy, Lily, 
Iris and Tulip. With the 
fancy flower fragrances one 
wonders if Cosmo But- 
termilk, Dr. Stewart’s 
Buttermilk and Cucumber or 
Mudd’s Sour Lake Soap ever 
sold. 


The premiums’ most 
frequently offered were 
pictures and cards. Dobbin’s 
Electric offered seven 
Mikado portraits for fifteen 
wrappers or $1.50..R.W. Bell 
offered a_ picture’ of 
President Cleveland’s wife. 
Advertised as a_ beautiful 
picture of the lady of the 
White House, the portrait 
was on 14” x 7”’ cardboard 
and said to be an ornament 
for any room. Bell ad- 
vertised that they had nearly 
fifteen thousand premiums. 
Their soaps ran the gamut 
from Pond Lily to Buffalo. 
J.D. Larkin and Company 
offered fine Japanese silk 
handkerchiefs with their ten 
cent cakes of Silken Windsor 


toilet soap. They also made 
an Elite soap. 
Women were enticed by 


eG ULeLerlke samt Intel ess 
Manufacturers made 
Queen Anne Soap, an 


: =|Oakley’ s Queen Soap and a 
Queen of the Laundry Soap. 


Patriotic titles for soap 


‘included such gems as Pride 


of America, Columbia, Our 
Union, American Extra and 


4 American Family. 


“SOAP MAKING 


Most of the soap of 


_yesteryear was made at 
‘home. The huge black iron 
|pots that were used to boil 
clothes on washday were 
{also used to contain the 
4 ingredients for the soap 


making process. Every 
| housewife saved ner grease 
for soap making day. A 
necessity for washday was 
the yellow lye soap. These 
clean-smelling chunks were 


' used for dishwashing, also. 


Some homemakers stirred 
up batches of hard white 
soap for the toilet. A century- 
old recipe follows: ‘‘Hard 
white soap can be made by 
taking seven and one-half 
pounds of lard or suet, 
boiling it and mixing slowly 
with three gallons of hot lye 
or solution of potash that will 
float an egg. Take out small 
' quantity of mixture and let 
cool. When no grease ap- 
pears, the soap is done. If 
any grease appears, add lye 


PURITY, QUALITY, GENER. 
AL SUPERIORITY in soap 
manufacture was guaranteed 
by Benjamin Brooke and Co., 
Philadelphia, because ‘‘we 
have associated with us Mr. 
A. Van Haagen, who superin- 
tends the manufacturing de- 
partment. His name alone, in 
connection with soap, is a 
guarantee of excellence. 


and boil until grease ceases 
to rise. Then add three pints 
of fine salt and boil 2gain. If 
the soap does not harden, 
add more salt. If it is to be 
perfumed melt again the 
-next day, add perfume, run 
into molds or cut into 
cakes.’’ Small wonder that 
housewives bought ready- 


made white soap with free 


premiums! 

With yellow lye soap and 
drab homemade hand soap 
still used by the majority of 
households in the 1880’s and 
’90’s it is understandable 
that numerous soap com- 
panies. prefaced their 
product with the word 
‘‘white’’: Marseille White, 
White Grecian, White Swan, 
White Ceylon, White Rose, 
While Lilac, White Clematis, 
White Castile (as opposed to 
mottled castile), White 
Violet and Kirk’s White 
Russian Laundry Soap. The 
latter soap advertisement 
occupied a full page in the 
September 1887 issue of the 
Century Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine. 

The same issue that 
contained White Russian 
Soap also contained a page 
advertisement for Pear’s 
Soap. It stated that their 
soap wore to the thinness of a 
wafer. Oh, would that soaps 
of today wore like that! 

Foreign-sounding names 
were popular with soap 
companies. A Prussian Soap, 
a French Carnation, English 


Fig, French Laundry, 
French Villa, Mottled 
German, Blue India and 


Higgin’s German Laundry 
were all on the market. 
Unusual soap names were 
Silver Soap, Pure Coin, Gold 
Brick and Prize Medal Soap. 
A Welcome Soap, Good Will 
Soap, Ozone and a Telephone 
Soap were also represented. 


MEDICATED SOAPS 
Medicated soaps were 
used extensively around the 
turn of the century. 
Everyone was admonished 
to disinfect their hands to 
keep from taking ‘‘germs’’. 
The old wash basin filled 
with water from the well was 
the same but the bar of soap 
beside it was ‘‘germicidal’’. 
Medicated soaps included 
Cuticura, Disinfectine. 


ENGINES 
REPAIRED 


SAWYER'S 
ROCKLEDGE 


HE 
CRIMPYVILLE 
GENERAL 


aie 


WHY NOT DRIVE YOUR HORSELESS CARRIAGE 


SAWYER’S ROGKLEDGE FARM 


81 NORTH MAIN STREET 


BELLINGHAM, MASS. 02019 


PHONE AREA CODE (617) 


Surgeon’s Soap, Little Liquid 
Sulphur, Palmer’s Skin 
Success, Glen’s Sulphur, 
Sayman’s Vegetable and 
Sulphume. Carbolic soaps, 


sulphur soaps and pine and. 


tar soaps were considered 
medicated. Ricksecker’s 
Tar, Packer’s Tar and 
Grandpa’s Wonder Soap 
boasted the pine and tar 
ingredients. 

Grandpa’s Wonder Soap 
purportedly’ kept the hair 
from falling out, cured 
chapped hands and was for 
the toilet, bath and laundry. 
An added claim was for 
horses--galls and sores. All 
this for a mere 5 or 10 cents a 
cake. 


ADVERTISING 

Soap companies who 
issued the greatest amount 
of advertising were Sweet 
Home, _ Babbitt’s, Van 
Haagen’s, Day’s, Acme and 
Lautz Brothers. Day’s ad- 
vertised that their product 
was the greatest invention 
aside from the electric light. 

The leading soap com- 
panies vied with each other 
by giving away all sorts of 
premium cards, sets of fifty 
cards, paper dolls and 


chromos on many subjects. 
Large premium pictures 


| 
| 


CRUELTY TO WOMEN, this 
trade card describes as mak- 
ing them ‘‘endure the toil of 
drudgery of wash-day without 
the aid of Jas. Pyle’s 
PEARLINE’’. 


may still be found today in 
musty old frames with ad- 
vertising on the reverse. 
Lavine soap used pallette- 
shaped cards for their 
product. 

One of the most amusing 
cards reads: ‘Soap is a 
civilizer. The ancient 
Romans used soap to color 


966-9708 


the hair red: Old Country. 
Soap serves a much better , 


purpose’’. ; 
Even the dogs had their 
day--and their soap. Spratts, 
Glover's; mDieniess 
Ricksecker’s, Lyons, 
Grahams and David Rupp 
manufactured pet soaps. 


Among the laundry soaps 
were Trilby, Fels Naptha 
and Fairy, but the soap that 
literally ‘‘takes the cake”’ for 
laundry was Anti- 
Washboard Soap. It was sold 
by the Central City Soap 
Company of Jackson, 
Michigan. Picture a woman 
leaning over a washtub and 
scrubbing clothes back and 
forth on a ribbed washboard. 
As hubby leaves for work she 


hollers, ‘‘For goodness sake, 


buy me some _ Anti- 
Washboard Soap”’. 

One cannot collect soap 
cards or soap advertising 
without acquiring myriads of 
pretty little cards ad- 
vertising Soapine or James 
Pyles Pearline. There never 
seems an end to these cards. 
Different ones keep turning 
up from time to time, 
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» Woman, 82, Loses Home 


By MAY PERKINS 
BELLINGHAM — Residents , 
who are property owners in the | 
path of the prospective state} 
highway Route 495 have been| 
‘given notice of land taking by- 


‘eminent domain by the Massa-. 
‘chusetts Department of Public | 
Works. { 
' In this day and age this is get- | 
iting to be a fairly common oc- 
icurrence, but when it happens’! 


think the check to he given 
would be large enough to pur- 
chase some kind of replacement 
home, but the sum stated for 


‘compensation of the buildings 


and two and one third acres of 
land will not allow for buying 
more than a decent trailer or 
mobile home, certainly, not 
enough for construction of any 


kind of a house in today’s mar- 
ket. With zoning laws, a trailer 


‘to be the old family homestead | 
and mother’s home for the past. 
'50 years, the cost of building 
new roads, other than dollars 
jand cents, strikes home. 

| How can an 82 year-old moth- 


‘er of 10 children who brought-— 


‘her family up in this colonial 
‘farm house on Maple Street, 
North Bellingham, ever be com-' 
pensated for what is about to! 
be taken from her? 
/ Mrs. Jennie Tyndall’s life is 
‘rooted in this homestead with} 
rambling acreage, bordered 
\with huge maple shade trees, 
that is scheduled for demolition 
make way for the six-lane 


home is probably out of the 
question anyway. 


al 


, Progress means sacrifice on} 


‘somebody’s part, and the loss of! 
“Quaw Hill Farm”’ will not mean 


anything to the motorists speed- 
ing along the new highway a 
few years from now. But to the 
mother, grandmother, and great 
grandmother who has to make a 
new life for herself at 82, it is 


‘a sacrifice that will take all the) 


( 


|courage and strength she can' 
|muster. Family reunions on holi- 
days in the old homestead and 


'summer Sunday afternoons spent | 


part of our lives as eating and 
sleeping, and preyaration and! 


of a new road. 

Being part of a big family 
gives one a _ preparation for 
life that no other institution of 
learning can offer. Dramas of 
life are everyday experiences. 
As fourth child in a family of 
five boys and five girls, I recall 
“‘a heap of living that made the 
house a home.’’ We helped one 
another grow up as we shared 
each other’s joys and sorrows. 

Daily chores, varied with the 
seasons, were just as much a) 


cleanup of three meals a day for! 


coin being popped over the 
open fire. 

Those were the days when the 
;‘Toonerville’’ trolley. went by 
ithe house, enroute from Belling- 
{ham Four Corners to Caryville; 
[the kerosene lamps had to be 
kept trimmed and chimneys 
washed: the old horse pulled the 
‘“new’’ Model T cars out of ruts 
‘in the spring mud on the dirt 
road of Maple Street; the fam- 
‘ily gathered round to have a 
turn at listening to the earphone 


radio which was one of the 


|miracles of the age, run by 
| battery. 


) 
@ superhighway. The house! under the shade of the maple’ 
ris in the path of the northbound| trees in the yard will soon he! 
jane. Damages to her life cannot! only memories, with the site! 


an even dozen around the table'| Then the day of electricity 
was no small chore. We took came to Maple Street. Th 
turns at baby tend ng, bringing |)neighborhood took on a bright 
in the wood, pulling weeds, ped- | look. It was much easier ‘to 
dling vegetables, helping with ' study by the bright lights, now 
the canning, shelling the beans, that I was in high school. 
picking blueberries, watching Changes began to occur, not 
the cows, haying, work that all for the better. The trolley 
youngsters in this age don’t hear Cars were replaced by school 
much about. barges. Melrose, who operated 
It wasn’t all work though, greenhouses next door, used to 
we had a full baseball team and drive the horse-driven barge 
plenty of ballfield. We had tree which looked like a covered 
houses and had picnics like birds |'wagon. In winter he used a 
in the maple trees and we were, Sleigh type wagon. But high 
all croquet fans. Rainy days the school students had to leave so 
big fireplace in the living room. early, and there were such a 


‘be figured in money. One would| written off as sentimental cost jwas usually crackling with pop- 


HISTORIC FARMHOUSE DOOMED 
all farm in North Bellingham which will eventually 


article. 


... The so-called Tynd 
be razed to make way for the new 
May Perkins, who recalls happy memorl 


Route 495. It was the homestead of Mrs. 
ies of the place in the accompanying 


few of us on the street, we had 
to walk to Bellingham Four 
|Corners and take a bus to Mil: 
‘ford High School. 

The Seviour farm, a half mile 
down the road, was sold to Mr. 
and Mrs. Glockner who started 
a chicken farm. We watched 
with interest as Ma Glockner 
Started in the restaurant busi- 
néss, and as it grew into the 
,popular home of chicken dinners 
|which has made Maple Street a 
\busy thoroughfare. 
| -Maple Street is scheduled to 
|be straightened with the building 
‘of the new highway Route 495 
and there will be changes forth- 
,coming. According to the plan 
ithe home of Richard F. Alence, 
formerly the home of George 
Melrose Jr. when his father op- 
erated the greenhouses, will be 
taken, and there will be some 
land taking from the Bigley 
‘Horse Haven, the former Mel- 
‘rose property. 
| The Tyndall family reunions 
.on holidays and special occa- 
‘sions at the old homestead bring 
together four generations now 
iscattered in seven states. Wid- 
owed for 21 years ‘“‘Ma’’ resides 
with a bachelor son ‘‘Woodie”’ 
on the farm. 


Recently, the venerable old walls of the Town Hall have 
rung with the pros and cons of a curfew in Bellingham. 
arol | id This would seem to be something new in our town but his- 
tory has a way of repeating itself, for in the Town re-g 
Superintendent of Schools Elmer E. Sher- a 


port of 1808, : 
anda Ol | man had the following to say almost 166 years ago! 


"The massing of population in New England, and especially in Massachusetts, 
into cities, large towns and villages, has given rise to a class cailéd in 


common parlance 'hoodlums.' Eminent men have been studying this condition 
and pronounce the existence of such a class in any town a serious menace 
to the morals and happiness of the community. Investigation has revealed 


that many of the perpetrators of the horrible murders and revolting crimes 
which have shocked New England during the last few years received their 
first lessons among the rowdies of some town or village. Nor is this class 
drawn entirely from the meaner and less intelligent among the community, 
for if unrestrained, it often recruits its ranks from the children of fre- 
spectable families. When a boy or girl comes under this baleful influence, 
the tasks anc pleasure of school and home become irksome and tame, false 
standards of life and morals are set up, evil habits are begun, and the 
efforts of teachers and parents are often unavailing to check the down- 
ward course, and he or she becomes a dangerous person, or at best but a 


drone instead of an active, use- 


ful member of society... Many 
Via 


cities and towns of the middle 
Long Island Sound 


and western states have a regu- 
lation known as the 'Curfew Law' 
which reads something as follows: 
"No person under the age of six- 
teen shall be upon the street ©@ 
after eight o'clock in the eve- 
ning unless accompanied by par - 
ent or guardian." This may to 
some sound paternalism, but sen- 
sible parents intend to know 
where. their children are and 
what they are doing." 


Steamers COMMONWEALTH and PRISCILLA 


Sigal fre Train for Fall ne Wharf Leaves Boston, South Station, at 6:06 
PrP. M re Se ag Due New York 7:00 A, M. Returning, Leave New York, Pier 19, 
N » Foot of Warren Street, 5: 5:30 P. M. Daily. 


A prophecy by H. G. Wells made 
in 1931 about what the world 
will be like in 1981: 

"I see a world stil) fimmly 
controlled by soldiers, usurers,; 
and financial adventurers; a 
world surrendered to suspicion 
and hatred, losing what is left 
of its private liberties very 
rapidly, blundering toward bit- 
ter class conflict and preparing 


Providence Line 


Steamers PURITAN and PLYMOUTH 


Express {frain for Fox Point Wharf Leaves Boston, South Staticn. at 6:40 
P. M., Daily, scene Saturday. Due New York 7:00 A. M. Returning, Leave New 
York, Pier 18, N. R., Foot of Murray St., 6:00 P. M. Daily, Except Sandays. 


$1.00 and $2.00 Outside Staterooms. Inside Rooms fave 
Outside Ventilation and are always cool and Comfortabie. Parlor 
cars attached to steamboat express trains. Orchestra on each . 
steamer. 


: for new wars. The economic ma- 
Tickets, Staterooms and Information at City Ticket Office, cor. Washington i A 
and Court Streets, Boston. chine is stalling in every coun- 
SPLENDID STEAMERS— SPLENDID SERvive try. Production Sie dseliriae. 


presently éducational and hy- 
giene services too costly for 
ee hS, We will be less secure, 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THE BOSTCN GLOBE, JULY 1, well-fed, clothed and housed, 
1912. THERE EVEN WAS A SONG RECORDED AND and it will become as dangerous 
SUNG IN THAT PERIOD CALLED, "THE OLD FALL to travel as it was in the 13th 


RIVER LINE." Century. 


THE NEW ENGLAND STEAMSHIP CO. 


